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: 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


SERRION: 
ON THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 
Proverbs, xxii. 6. 
“Train up a child in the way he name 6° and when he is old he will not depart 
rom it.” ™ 


‘Tue importance and necessity of education ‘have been rarely, if 
ever, questioned in a civilized community. Whatever discussions 
marie ve been held on the subject, have related t@the nature, in- 

nts, and mode of education, the proper objects of it, and other 
considerations of a similar kind; but on the general question of its 
usefulness and necessity there has been, and there can be, but one 
teach us that ‘the 
ess period of childhood stands imgneed, @ of sustenance and 
tection, likewise of instructio® and ‘government; and that 
the conduct and welfare of the after yeurs of life are materially 
influenced by the manner in which the early part of it has been 
passed, and the claims of belonging to it answered. That chil- 
dren should be properly brought up, most deeply concerns them- 
selves, their parents and frienday their country, and ‘the world; it 


concerns the nage and the glory of God. 
o 


lp ion. Reason and revelation conspire t 


The nature, instru , and ben such an educatidn, 
present a subject wort f the most attention. In further 


d rsing on it, I propose to consider, 
ation of the duty imposed on parents : 
ure and instruments of the education recommended 
xt. ' 


in th . 
I. The duty of parents towards their children is one of the 
solemn and imperious which we are required to fulfil. Whetherwe 
regard its source, the objects which it embraces, the power it confers, 
or the responsibility resulting from it, the parental ¢elation claime 
the first rank in the scale of our social duties. “Its a is 
derived from nature, which, at the instaut when it confers the rela 
tion, inspires likewise the sentiments which impel the parents to 
the discharge of the obligations they have assumed. It is this 
which teaches them to view in their offspring a second self, avd’ 
provide for its welfare as for their own; or rather to consi r 
own oy and their own being es bound up in that of their child ; 
“—vVOL. Vitr. i 
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which bids to labour for its suppert, to regret no sac 
and to from no dafiger for its protéction, and to 
themselves as living chiefly for its sake ; and it is thi hic rewards 
them, in the affections which it inspires, for all their toils and 
cares. To foster and bring up the helpless beings to which they 
have given existence, and which, without the tenderest and most ® 

femitted care, would speedily perish—to fit them'as moral agents , 
for the discharge of the duties which they owe to God, and to the 
world, and thereby to prepare them for that higher scene of action, 
of which this mortal stage is but the threshold, this is the scope 
and éxtent of the obligation which the parental office imposes, and 
the important end for which the strong cords of parental affection 
are twined about the heart. 

How solemn then, is the responsibility of such an office; an 
office that confers such power, and is capable of exerting such an 
influence over the present and the eternal destiny of moral and im- 
mortal beings! To what a severe reckoning will they be called, 
who shall have to answer before God for the neglect of obligations 
so unspeakablysimportant, or for the abuse of the parent st, 
confided to theif hands for such wise and benevolent ends, ‘ean 
seldom perverted to purposes the most unholy, to the subve f 
human happiness, aud the profanation of God’s name and honour. 

Can it be credited that a trust so sacred, and which’ enforces its , 
claims by an appediito the best sentiments of our nature, s 
ever be thus abused, to th@destruction of the happiness in 5 


it was confided, and in whose behalf the voice of nature pleads so 
strongly ? nd can we cease to wonder, and to weep over the 
blindness, or the apathy, that permits the infatuated parent too 
often to become himself the corrupter of his own offspring, the in- 
stiller of pernicious principles, the guide to disiBnour, the exam- 
ple and encourager ma or to suffe; to be brought upin ~ 


world, and de a to the eternal ruin, of those for Whose benefit 


ignorance of their m@St BmMperious du nd in indifference to 
their most valuable interests! Such instances are too melancholy * 
not to be lamented by all who feel any regard foi g f 
society, and the welfare of their species, and too ci 0 
inspice the deepest concern for their prevention an in all 
. the friends of man. 
II. I proceed to the second part of our subjeet, the nature and 
instruments of the education recommended in the text. “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go,” is the advice of the inspired 
writer, and the dictate likewise of reason and sound judgment. 
«The end of education, considered in a moral point of view, -is the 
formation of the moral principles and character, in conformity with 
the standard of truth, and the rule of duty, so as to fit the indi- 
vidual for the due discharge of all that is required of him as a 


* It will hardly be credited; but I have actually known a parent, of ct 
able standing too in society, to amuse himself by teaching the infant on his knee 
to curse swear: aye! and if I mistake not—to cursc his mother i sport! I 
do not know whether he called himself a Christian. 
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moral and accountable agent. It is designed to pre him for 
scene.of moral action upon the stage of life, wher, he will have 
oany temptations to contend with, and many trials to endure. It 

is its proper @im to send him forth fully prepared for the encounter, 
and armed. st every enemy. For this purpose two things are 
necessary.; first, he must be well instructed in the rule of his duty, 
Wand secondly, he must have acquired the habit of implicitly obey- 
» ing its injungtions, in spite of every opposition. With res to 
_” the fornier, if revelation had never poured forth its flood of light 
upon mankind, some variance of opinion might justly have, been 
expected in following the obscure dictates of reason and natural 
religion. But since Jesus Christ has fully revealed the will of God, 
there is,no longer any room for doubt or difference ou this point. 
HoweVer men may vary in their construction of the speculative 
truths of the gospel, in regard to its moral requisitions all must 
agree. _ It furnishes a standard of morals so comprehensive that it 
embraces all the possible actions of life; and at the same time so 
clear, that even “he who runs may read,” and that “ wayfaring 
men, though fools, need not err therein.” This is our guide of 

life, and our rule of conduct. In the precepts of this gospel must 
yosigildcen be instructed, in order to fit them fr a contest with 
orld; out of this must they be taught the principles which are 

to regulate their whole future conduct, when they shall be dis- 
missed from the watchful government of parental care, and sent 
into the justling scenes of life, with nguother guardian but 

en, no, other monitor but censgience, no other master 

an theirown will. But armed with the panoply of the gospel, 

no trials either of adversity or prosperity will find them defence- 
less; no difficulties of situation will find them de&titute that 
faithful guide, whose unerring counsel will conduct them safely 
through all the perils that time and chance may bring forth. Froin 
that sitory #t them equip themselves with “the whole armour 
of God, that they able to stand against the wiles of the 
deyvil.””* t them the breast place of righteousness, and 

the shield of faith, and the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
ofthe spigit, which is the word of God; “ praying always ‘with 
all pray supplication in the spirit, and watching there- 
uato wi perseverance.” There let them learn that it is their 
bounden duty to fear God and to keep his commandments; to love 
him, aud to,serve him with all their heart, and mind, and stength ; 
to put their whole trust in him; to submit without a murmur to his 
holy will; and to order all their actions with a view to his glory : 
to love their neighbour as themselves, and to do good unto all 
men; to visit the fatherless and the widow in their affliction, and 
keep themselves uyspotted from the world. Teach them that as ¥ 
children of fallen Adam, and heirs of a corrupted nature, they 
cannot fulfil these imperative duties by their own unassisted 
strength; but that as heirs of the grace of God, they can do all 


* Ephes. vi. 11-18. 
* 
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things through Christ strengthening them, and that God will give 
his holy spirit to them that ask bien that if any man sin, “- 
what man‘is there that sinneth not?) .we have an cate with 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is ‘lepitiatn for — 
the sins of all who call upon him in faith and sin pentance. 
And when they shall have learned these truths, they will have. 
ed those inestimable and universal principles of moral cous 
which are suited alike to all times and cirqumetances of 
human being; principles which nothing short of a revelation from 
God. was able to establish, and which it was worthy of a mission , 
from on high authoritatively to proclaim for the direction and the 
happiness of blind aud erring man. With these and the other truths 
of the gospel let the youthful mind be thoroughly imb at an 
age when it is susceptible of the deepest and most durable Impres- 
sions. Let them be made to sink into the heart and the memory, 
until they become as firmly imbedded in the moral constitution, if 
possible, as the consciousness of beiug itself, and identified with 
the whole course and current of thought, and feeling, and getion. 
Let them be taught as the laws proclaimed by the Supreme Ruler 
of the Universe for the government of his moral subjects ; ws, 
therefore, which it must be supposed impossible for ony alia 
being deliberately to trangress; and the violation of whi 
most inevitably draw down upon the daring offender the consum- 
ing wrath of an incensed God; while their faithful observance will 
as infallibly ensure bis favour and approbation, and that 
of conscience which is the fruit of it, and be rewarded heredi 
with a crown of unfading glory. When the precepts and doctri 
of the gospel have been thus early and intimately interwoven into 
the texture of the youthful heart, and mingled with all the endear- 
ing tenderness of parental affection, yon will have the best assur- 
ance which human care and providence can giyg, that they will 
grow with its growth, and strengthen wit Angth, apd will, 
in the maturity of age, bring forth the 4 shable fruits of” vite 
tuous living, and its reward, happiness here and hereafter. , 
But in order to make sure this desirabl@ result, something m 
is requisite than merely to have sown the seed. It m watered 
with parental care, and the springing shoot must be ed to'the 
form and shape which you would wish it to assume. it is*neces- 
sary and important to teach your children the knowledge of their 
duty, it is still more important and more necessary to bring them up 
in the practice of it. Yuu instruct them in the precepts of the gos- 
pel, not as truths merely, which it is proper for them to know, but 
as laws, whigh.they are indispensably bound to obey. If human 
nature were still pure as before the fall; if the passions were in 
‘subjection to reason, and the will obedient to the convictions of 
the understanding ; this might be sufficient. Men might need only 
to be taught their duty, in order to fulfil it. But the seeds of cor- 
ruption begin at too early a period of life to put forth their deadly 
lossoms, to leave us any room to doubt their existence, or their 
ertility ; and if not checked in their tenderest and weakest growth, 
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they soon acquire a rank luxuriance and vigour that defies: our 
ost efforts. 1t must be your endeavour then, to repress in early 

, those of the passions, and perversities of the wicked 

heart and wi ind, that so soon begin to manifest themselves 
# in all the ildren of Adam ; to restrain every evil propensi- 
» before it has gained, by indulgence, the force of custom. The 

t end of moral education, it has been already remarked, — 

_ formation: ef ghe moral character and habits, in conformity 

the law of duty. Now this end, it must be admitted, can never be 
effected, notwithstanding all the knowledge and instruction that 
may be imparted in respect to the points of duty, so long as they 
are not made points of practice; much less when practices at vari- 
ance wjgh your precepts are permitted, if not encouraged, in those 
whom you instruct. Io this manner, it is much to feared, that 
many parents, the most solicitous for the welfare of their children, 
themselves defeat their dearest wishes, by a pernicious indulgence 
of the objects of their care in acts and habits which the and 
know to be wrong, and contrary to the precepts which they are, at 
the same time assiduously labouring to teach. They are subdued 
by the impulse of a false and mistaken affection, which prefers in- 
car the danger of inflicting a serious and lasting injury, to the 
uneasiness of a present momentary pain. They can smile at 

that act in the child, which they will hereafter have cause to weep 
for in the man. They forget that the same spirit that animates the 
equally impels the other; and that which was at first but the 
ardness of childish caprice, easily checked by a word, has 

ned, because dhchecked, into the despotic power of a head- 
strong will; superior to any control. “Train up a child im the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from’ it:” 
and the converse is equally true; if he be suffered to grow up in the 
way he would e will adhere to it with a stil) firmer pertinacity 
If “ il passa ropensities of our fallen nature are ever to 
be Lok submissio must be taught it in early life, before 
have acquired istless sway, which is the inevitable 
tunsequence of their unchecked indulgence. If the precepts of 
daty incu in the gospel are ever to be obeyed, they must be 
obeyed at: age when the habits of life are formed, and its future 

character determined. 

Lastly ; these considerations should awaken parents to a sense 
of the deep responsibility of the trust confided to them, and incite 
them to the diligent and faithful discharge of the important duties 
appertaining to it. Upon the manner in which you may fulfil your 
office, depends in a very great degee, the future charaffer, and con- 
sequently the happiness of your offspring, both in this life, and for- 
ever; and when called to render an account of it before God, as 
you assuredly will be, you may, perhaps, experiencé either the 
inexpressible satisfaction of meeting, in the realms of bliss, those 


whom your instruction and example had led in the ways of life 
and virtue, orthe unutterable anguish of being the companions of 
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those, whom the neglect or abuse of your sacred trust had con- 
signed to the regions of perpetual despair. 
In fine: let us all labour assiduously to perform the work allotted 
us, knowing that the time approaches when we cagiw ork no more. 
Let. us diligeatly sow the seed of good works, in faith, nothing 
doubting but that the lord of the harvest when he takes account of 
ig labourers, will assign to them that have done well an abundant} 
And may the power of His grace, without,which we can & 
do nothing, dispose and enable us all to do those things that are well- 
pleasing in His sight, and may He accept our works, if not for our 
own worthiness, yet for the worthiness of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 
—_— 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


MILTON ON THE SABBATH REVIEWED. 


Messrs. Editors,—It is with.no small gratification that I have 
read in your magazine several valuable papers, relating to the 
Christian Sabbath. Some notice of Milton’s heterodox notions on 
that subject, it has appeared to me, might be useful, and therefore 
I send to you the following. ' 

A brief Review of Milton’s Remarks, in his Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine respecting the Christian Sabbath. 

** With regard to the time of public worship, what that was be- 
fore the law, does not appear.” In the next line he says: “he © 
seventh day, was consecrated to God from the beginning of the 
world.” But if it was consecrated to God, that, is separated from 
secular, devoted to religious uses, it would seem to follow'that it 
was observed as a day of worship, although there may be no record 
of its having been so observed. He says, “ It was not commanded 
to be observed,” that is, there is no direct command, but there 
was an implied command, in the fact hé admits, that the 
day was consecrated to God, and let remembered, not hy / 
human but by divine authority ; “‘ Gop the seventh day and. © 
sanctified it.” / 

“The command* to observe the sabbath was given to the Israel- 
ites for a variety of reasons, mostly peculiar to themselves.” >*- 

** First as a memorial of God’s having completed the work of crea- 
tion on the seventh day.” He admits that this reason “ applies 
equally to all other nations,” but adds, “the Israelites alone are 
enjoined to observe it.” Here he changes the argument alto- 
gether. At first he alleged that the reason was peculiar; but here 
that the eMffmand is peculiar, because in Exodus xxxi. 15. the 
words are “ wherefore the < hildren of Israel shall keep the sabbath.” 
But surely this special injunction to one people does not invalidate 
the reasons which apply to all persons. The second reason for 
observing the sabbath, which he states, is that ‘God wus pleased 


2 


* Quoted from pp. 327, 328 of Milton’s Treatise. 


_ 
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this distinguishing mark to separate the Israelites from other 
ions.”**** “It is a sign between me and you throughout your 
generations, ye may know that I am Jehovah that dothwanc~- 
tify you; ye Shall keep the sabbath therefore, for it is holy unto 
you.”* God instructs men by signs as well as by words. The sab- 
th is a sign of God’s desire that men should be sanctified, and.of 

his being the author of their sanctification. But whatever m 
thought of this comment, there certainly is no intimation in the 
text that the sabbath is a sign intended to distinguish the Jews 
from other nations, that is, as a mark by which they might be 
known to strangers to be a peculiar people. On the contrary it is 
called ‘fa sign between me and you,” that is, between God and 
the Jews, not between the Jews and other people. The third rea- 
son is, “that the slaves and cattle might enjoy a respite from 
labour.” Is it not evident that this reason applies to other nations 
as well as to the Jews? But Milton would restrict it: “ This rea- 
son applies only (he says) where servants are in a state of slavery,” 
as if slavery had been peculiar to the Jews, and overlooking alto- 
gether the provision in favour of the cattle. It is remarkable also, 
that toserve his purpose he substitutes the word slaves, whereas in 
Exod. xxiii. 12. the words are, ‘* On the seventh day thou shalt rest, 
that the son of thy handmaid and the stranger may be refreshed :” 
and in Deut. v. 12. “ That thy man-servant and thy maid-servant 

t as well as thou.” 

fourth reason is, “‘ In remembrance of their liberation from 
pt.” In its literal sense this reason was peculiar to the Israel- 
ites. But the deliverance from Egypt was a type of the deliverance 
from the power of Satan, to be effected in due season by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This event is now the great subject of comméniora- 
tion on the holy day, and it was in reference to it, that the day 
was changed from t enth to the first of the week, the day of 
our Lord's rrr wih the redemption, through him, 
was gloriously consu - There was, therefore a peculiar 
propriety in making that event a reason for the observance of the 
sabbath, which was not only a signal mercy of itself, but a type of 
a far greater mercy, in the memory of which the first would be for- 
gotten. In its typical sense, a sense which the Christian promptly 
understands, this reason for commemorating the sabbath may be 
enforced on every one of the children of men. “ Remember that 
thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that Jehovah, thy 
God, brought thee out thence through a mighty hand and by a 
stretched out arm; therefore, Jehovah, thy God, couffhanded thee 
to keep the sabbath day.” Read these words to any well-informed 
believer, and he immediately recognizes in them the “ slavery of 
a spiritual Egypt,” the redemption by our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the commemoration of that mighty event in which he habitually 
participates on every Lord’s day. The fifth reason for observing 
the sabbath is, its being “‘a shadow or type of things to come.” 


* Exodus, xxxi. 18. c 
> 
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“Of what:thingsto come the sabbaths area shadow, we are taught 
(Heb-av. 9. 10) namely, of that sabbatical rest or eternal peace 
in-heaven of which all believers are commandedsto strive to be 
partakers through faith and obedience, following the example of 
Christ.” Now he could not call this reason iar to the Israel- 
ites. Afthe type was given to instruct men in the nature of hea-# 
y happiness, or to awaken their desires of the blessed rest of 
heaven, in either case, all believers, and not those of Israel only, 
are interested in it, and bound to avail themselves of its lesson and 
its imeitement. Heaven is the common inheritance of believers, 
and the same may be said of the earthly rest, the sabbath, which is 
a type.of it. Again: a type is not to be put aside until the anti- 
type appears. The sabbath, therefore, must be of perpetual obli- * 
gation. The believer is to profit by it until he enters heaven. 

Milton says: “ All believers are commanded to strive to be par- 
takers” of heaven. But the.sabbath is a shadow or type of heaven, 
ordained by God to instruct men in the nature of heaven, to create 
a desire of heaven, or, in short, to prepare men for heaven, and 
therefore, al believers ought to avail themselves of that instruction, 
that incitement, and that means of preparation. 

Of the five reasons for observing the sabbath, which we have 
reviewed, it appears then, that three of them, viz. as a memorial 
of the creation; as affording respite to servants and cattle; and, as 
a shadow of things to come, apply equally to all nations; and that 
the other two, viz. as a memorial of the divine sanctification of 


men ; and of the deliverance of the people of God from Egypt, are 
peeuliar to the Israelites only in a qualified sense: and yet this is 
Milton’s great argument against the universal obligation of the sab- 
bat that the reasons for observing it are “‘ mostly peculiar” 
to the Israelites. 


He says: the sabbath ‘“ was given to t elites alone ;” and 
yet he had said, it “‘ was consecrated to m the beginning of 


the world,” that is, before there was nation as Israel, or 
indeed, when there was only one man on the earth. 

“ It was for asserting in precept,” (viz. that those who live under 
the gospel are emancipated from observing the sabbath) “and en- - 
forcing it by example, that Christ incurred the heavy censure of the 
Pharisees.” Our Lord uniformily attended the public services of 
the sabbath, and I know of no precept of his contradictory to his ex- 
ample. The Pharisees charged him with violating the sabbath, be- 
cause he itted his disciples. for their sustenance to pluck ears 
corn, as were passing through the field, and because he per- 
formed miracles of mercy on that holy day. How does he vindicate 
himself? Not by asserting that the obligation of the sabbath had 
ceased, or was about tocease. There is not a syliahle to that effect. 
But that he was lord of the sabbath, and pilaar if he choose, dis- 
pense with it; that it was lawful to do good and to save hfe on the 
sabbath; and that there were cases of necessity, such as that of 
David's eating the shew-bread, and his disciples plucking the corn, 
which warranted the dispensing with rules divinely established 

a: 
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* and notto be dispensed with, but under extraordinary circumstances. 
The fact that on an occasion which seemed so naturally to*invite 
to it, our Lord asserts no such doctrine as Milton attributes te him, 
is conclusive evidence that he did not hold it, and of course that it 

is not true. 

“ Since no particular place is designated under the gospel for the 
public worship of God, there seems no reason why time, the other 
circumstance of worship should be more defined.” The designa- 
tion of a particular place for public worship, as Jerusalem was, 
when the true religion was confined to Judea, would be utterly in- 
consistent with the plan of communicating the gospel to all nations. 

, But the designation of time for religious purposes is attended with 
no inconveniences. On the contrary, the greatest advantages re- 
sult from it. It prevents neglect, checks procrastination, and 
enables the business of this life and the preparation for the next to 
be carried on in harmony, neither interrupting the other. 

Of those expressions: ‘* Ye observe days :"* “ Let no man judge 
you in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the sab- 

- bath days:”t “He that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he 
doth not regard it:"f it is sufficient to remark, that St. Paul, from 
whom they are all quoted, has reference to the ceremonial observ- 
ances which he maintains, contrary to the opinion of the Judaizing 
Christians, were no longer binding, the Saviour having come of 
whom they were typical. For example :§ “In the seventh month, 
in the first day of the month, shall ye have a sabbath, ye shall offer 
an offering,” &c. “ Also, on the tenth day of the seventh month 
there shall be a day of atonement. It shall be unto you a sabbath 
of rest.” Now, as Christ had appeared, it is evident hee soa: 
typical of his offering and his atonement, were of cou 
gated. It is such sabbaths, such holy days, which the apostle de- 
clares that men were ely gts toregard. [t isa mere assertion that 


he alludes to the,we bbath. The reason for abolishing the 
others does not apply to this. Their antitype has arrived. But the 
antitype of this ix the heavenly rest, which is still set before us. 
This then, is not abolished, Milton himself being judge, for he 
admits it to be a type of a state not past but yet future. 

“If we are bound to imitate him in his rest, without any command 
to that effect,” &c. This assertion looks very much like a contra- 
diction of the fourth commandment, ‘ Remember the sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” Here is the command, and there follows the 
reason, “‘for—the Lord rested the seventh day.” He can only 
escape this conclusion by proving that the command Was peculiar 
to the Israelites, which he here assumes, as if it was proved. 

“ Doubtless he hallowed it as touching himself, but net as touch- 
ing us,” &c. “ The sabbath day,” that is not merely the first, but 
every sabbath day to the end of time, the Lord is said to have hal- 
lowed. The common understanding is, he appointed it a holy day 


* Gal. iv. 10. t Col. ii. 16. t Rom, xiv. 5. 6 Lev. xxiii. 24. &c. 
GOS. MESS.—-VOL. VIII. 28 
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as touching mar. But Milton says no: it is holy as touching the 
Almighty. If this be the fact, if this holy day is observed by God, 
but yot to be observed by men, if his example is not to influence 
them on this subject, where was the necessity of making it known? 
According to Milton, the ballowing of the sabbath day is an act in 
which man is not at all concerned. It is a concern of him who 
hallowed it only. I again ask, why then make the fact a part of 
that revelation designed for the instruction of mankind ? 

On the subject of the change of the sabbath, Milton says: ‘“ With 
regard to Acts xx. 7. where it is related that the disciples dwelling at 
Troas, came together to break bread upon the first day of the week, 
who shall determine with certainty whether this was a periodical 
meeting, or only held occasionally and of their own accord; whether 
it was a religious festival or a fraternal meal,” &c. That it was not 
a fraternal meal is reasonably inferred from the record: * Paul 
preached unto them.” Preaching is usual at a religious festival, 
but on the occasion here supposed it would have been not a little 
extraordinary. That it was a periodical meeting we infer from the 
following facts. On the day of our Lord’s resurrection, being the 
first day of the week, we find the disciples assembled with closed 
doors, for fear of the Jews. Their meeting therefore, was proba- 
bly of a religious nature. On the eighth day after, that is, on the 
first day of the following week, we find them again assembled 
under the same circumstances. The expression is, “after eight 
days,” which is equivalent to on the eighth day, according to scrip- 
ture idiom, for we read “ after three days I will build it up,” i. e. 
the temple of Christ’s body, where the meaning undeniably was on 
the third day.. On the day of Pentecost, which was the first day of 
thelW@ek, only a few weeks after the meeting we have just noticed, 
we @ain read of the disciples being with one accord in one place. 
St. Paul writes to the Corinthians as follows, and says that he had 
given the same direction to the Churches dt Galatia: “‘ Upon the 
first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in store as God 
hath prospered him that there be no gatherings when I come.” 
The gatherings, or collections, for the saints were, it seems, to be 
made onthisday. St. John says :* “ I was in the spirit on the Lord’s 
day,” which we reasonably conclude was this same first day of the 
week. Although we would not undertake to speak with the con- 
fidence of “ certaiuty,”’ yet these facts render it at least highly prob- 
able, that, beginning with the day of the resurrection, the first day 
of the week was habitually observed by the disciples as a day sacred 
to public worship and instruction, the participation of the Lord’s 
supper, the collecting alms for the poor saints, and the offices of 
private devotion. 

‘The singular opinions of the great poet, in relation to the sab- 
bath, surprised us less when we encountered the following declar- 
ation of his: “‘ With regard to the doctrine of those who consider 
the decalogue as a code of universal morality, 1 am at loss to un- 


* Rev. i. 10 
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derstand how such an opinion should ever have prevailed.” As he 
offers no argument in vindication of this sentiment, it is only neces- 
sary to meet it, as he has its opposite, with an expression of surprise. 
The great mass of Christians in all ages have regarded the ten 
commandments as a moral code. He who regards them as wholly 
ceremonial, is at least consistent in error in affirming that the keep- 
ing one day in seven holy to the Lord is not obligatory under the 
gospel. 
—<s— 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


ON A CANON OF THE DIOCESE OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


Messrs. Editors,—The second canon of the diocese of South- 
Carolina directs, among other things, that at each Convention, 
every minister shall report “ the number of families, communicants, 
adults, and children under fourteen years of age, belonging to his 
parish.” Where the congregation is large a compliance with this 
canon is of course attended with some trouble. It has therefore 
been objected to, and an attempt to repeal it has been made. We 
are glad to have the authority of such a man as President Clap in 
its favor, and it appears to us ably vindicated in the following 
extract from the Memoirs of that pious and distinguished man. 
in city parishes, the children are without difficulty collected at 

“Church, but in country parishes his mode of catechising is worthy 
of imitation. 

“Jan. 1, 1737. I have this last week finished my pastoral visita- 
tion of every family in my parish, and catechising the several chil- 
dren in them. And I have also taken down the names and ages of 
every one; so that I might have a more full knowledge r 
remembrance of every soul committed to my care and ch d 
the circumstances and condition of each particular person. ‘TY find 
the number of them to be seven hundred and twenty-two. A great 
number of souls to depend upon the care of one weak and sinful 
creature! May God direct and enable me rightly to perform and 
go through this great work and charge, that I may bear the names 
and circumstances of every one upon my heart at all times, and 
especially when I approach unto the throne of God; as Aaron bore 
the names of the children of Israel oa the breast plate upon his heart, 
when he entered into the holy place.”—President Clap’s Memoirs. 


weagiat ¢ 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
THE OHIO EPISCOPAL CASE. 


If the House of Bishops recognize the late resignation of juris- 
diction on the part of Bishop Chase, will he be entitle to a seat in 
that body? Certainly not; for our General Convention, (consisting 
of the House of Bishops, and the House of Clerical and Lay-deputies) 
is a representative body : and whom does the Bishop represent, who 
has no Episcopal charge. In this diocese, no minister has a vote in 
the Diocesan Convention, unless he has a parish. If he be engaged 
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as a missionary, or in a college, or incorporated academy, he has 
a right to a seat, but no right to vote. It is true, that in some 
dioceses, a minister, although be has not a parish, has all the 
privileges of a member of the Diocesan Convention; but how 
limited is this pewer conceded to him, from perhaps-over much 
liberality, compared with that of a full member of the ‘ House of 
Bishops! Ifa question like that at the head of this article, had 
been expected to arise, the wisdom of the Church would no doubt 
have guarded against the evil of an affirmative decision. To pre- 
vent future discussion, (should Bishop Chase’s reSignation be 
deemed valid), a constitutional article, or canon, prohibiting a 
Bishop without a charge from taking his seat in the House of 
Bishops, will doubtless be expedient, ‘and will be called for. But 
will this resignation be recognized? We think not; because in 
1801 the Bishops refused to recognize a similar act of Bishop Pro- 
vost’s, declaring they “can see no grounds on which to believe 
that the contemplated resignation is consistent with ecclesiastical 
order, or with the practice* of Episcopal Churches, or with the tenor 
of the office of consecration ;"+ and because Bishop White, whose 
influence in the House of Bishops is deservedly very great, has in 
his last charge (1831) thus expressed his opinion: “ The question 
of the admissibility of this (viz. ‘the resignation of the duties of 
the Episcopal office,”) has already occurred in our councils, and | 
was acted on byythe Bishops in the General Convention of 1801.* 
Only three BishOps were present ; and they had assembled without 
any expectation that the subject would be brought before them, or 
knowledge of the incidents leading to it. They were unanimous 
in denying the lawfulness of such a measure. The determination 
has meyer been revised by any conventional procedure, and yet 
the Mince: of it has been doubted of, by many intelligent and 
respettable ministers and other members of our Church. No wish 
is here entertained to forestall the conventional judgment on any 
case which may occur hereafter. But it will not be assuming to 
express the hope, that before a contrary decisive to that already 
acted on, the. subject may be considered in all its bearings ; and 
especially in that point of view, on account of which it has been 
introduced into this address—its tendency to prevent factions 
incited ‘by ecclesiastical ambition, and likely to eventuate in dis- 
Union.” 

w Canon V. of 1829, will not allow Ohio an assistant Bishop, 
men as the Bishop is not “unable by reason of old age or 
other permanent cause of infirmity to discharge his Episcopal 


* There have been instances, though they are few. Gregory Nazianzen, Bishop 
of Constanti , and Martyrus, Bishop of Antiech, resigned because of the 
‘‘ factions and ontent of the clergy and people,” 


t I quote the office of consecration: ‘‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work of a gy “So minister discipline that when the chief Shepherd shall 
ut what work has a Bishop who has no jurisdiction ? d if he 


» &e 
w to work till the chief Shepherd shall appear, how can he so resign his charge as 
to gether without one? 
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duties.” What then is to be done, supposing Bishop Chase will 
not consent to retract? This result is merely supposed, for it is 
reasonably hoped, that he will yield to the decision of the highest 
authority in the Church. But if not, 1 repeat, what is to be done 
to relieve Ohio? I can conceive of but two remedies. The one 
is translation, which can be made allowable by a canon if neces- 
sary. Is there no diocese which would gladly avail itself of his 
Episcopal services, and in which he would have no objection to 
exercise them? Might not such an arrangement be effected as it res- 
pects Ve t, or Kentucky, or the projected southwestern diocese ? 
The other remedy is provided by Canon III. of 1829, entitled 
“to govern in the case of a minister declaring that he will no longer 
be a minister of this Church.” ‘The alternative “ or to any eccle- 
siastical tribunal for the trial of clergymen” to whom the declara- 
tion of renunciation of the ministry may be made, shews that the 
canon is as applicable to a Bishop, as to any other minister) who 
may choose to renounce the sacred ministry. Let it not be said, 
there is any peculiar hardship in denying to a Bishop the power to 
resign, unless he avails himself of the alternatives above men- 
tioned, for the case is the same, with the inferior minister, who 
though he is allowed to change his parish, as a Bishop perhaps 
(we do not undertake to decide this) may change his diocese, (by 
', translation) yet is not “allowed to discontinuesall exercise of the 
ministerial authority without lawful cause,” a wilh a cause,* 
the ecclesiastical authority, and uot he himself, is to be the judge. 
On the supposition, that Bishop Chase’s resignation should be 
permitted, it becomes a question, will he retain full powers of 
ordination, confirmation, and consegration, in these United States ? 
Certainly not: unless he has full po of making a schisms No 
Bishop can ordain cauonically unless he has a diocese, for Canon 
XII. of 1808, says: “‘ No person shall be ordained deacon or priest 
in this Church, unless he exhibit to the Bishop the following testi- 
monial from the Standing Committee of the diocese or State over 
which the Bishop presides, to whom he applies for holy orders,” &c. 
If, then, there be a Bishop who presides not over any diocese, 
this canow effectually debars him from ordaining in our country. 
So as to confirmation; Canon XX. of 1808, says: “* Every Bisho 
shall visit the Churches within his diocese—for the purpose of ade 
ministering confirmation.” If he has no diocese, his admini 
tious of this ordinance would be schismatical, at least, i 
country. As to consecration, Canon VI. requires that tgpe do 
with the approbation of a majority of all the Bishops, and by three 
of them of thjs Church, so that a Bishop having resigned his juris- 
diction being no longer a Bishop of this Church can ike no part 
ia this matter. On this point, Bishop White in his charge is 
so satisfactory, that it is quite sufficient to quote him: 
“ There is sometimes, in conversation, proposed the question, 
whether, in the event of a consecration performed by one beer ~ 


> 


* See Canon II. of 1829. 
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only, the act would be valid? That with us, such a Bishop would 
do what is contrary to the obligations under which he has placed 
himself, in a solemn appeal to God for his sincerity, and in a 
pledge given for the jsame publicly to the Church, and that the 
recipient of what is supposed to be the character conveyed, is a 
partaker of the crime, must be obvious. Still, there may be 
thought to remain the question of validity, and may be anticipated 
with apprehension, as what, at some future time, may be found an 
easy expedient for the introducing of division into the @burch. 

“ Although the enormity has not beeu practised by SAP Bishop of 
this Church; yet, there cannot be denied the pussibility that it may 
occur hereafter, either with the avowed abandonment of. religious 
and moral principle, or by the operation of that sort of professed 
piety, which in pursuance of what is supposed to be a righteous 
end, ¢onsiders it as superseding the claims of integrity and of truth. 
Whatwould be the effect, then, of the form of consecration? In 
answer, the opivion is confidently expressed, that it would be 4 
nullity. 

“In every department of human agency, whatever may be the 
right of the agent, if not controlled by any law to which he is sub- 
ject, yet, when there is a law, ordained for the giving of certainty 
to an act in question, the act is invalid, when done without regard 
to such a provisi Let there be taken the case of a sovereign, or 
other first e of u State, having the right of appointment to 
a certain office ; or that of a private citizen, having a honse ora 
farm with a power to alienate ; or that of a man and woman dis 
posed to unite in marriage. In each of the cases, however absolute 
the power, when there is no law to govern iu the exercise of it; yet, 
when there exists such a laviidesigned to test the certainty of the 
transaction, disregard of an enactment so wise in itself, and issuing 
from competent authority, vitiates a procédure otherwise valid. 

“The transmitting of the succession, cannot but be within the 
sphere of the samé dictate of reason and common sense. In certain 
supposable circumstances, the act of consecration by a single 
Bishop, disengaged from provisions not in themselves essential, is 
valid. But if a Bishop of eur Church, which requires the concur* 
ar of two of his brethren, should set the requisition at defiance, in 

olation of his promise pledged, with the invocation of the notice 
‘ e all-seeing eye of God; there is no hesitation in expressing 
Uipopinicn, that the only effect would be the guilt attached to it. 

en, fer the laudable eud of certainty, there are further required 
the presénce of a outhediliion, the exhibiting before them of the 
evidence of a canonical election, and other circumstances contrived 
for publica. the idea, that the dispensing with all this is consis- 
tent with ency, isthe making of the Church liable to be pros- 
trated by any unprincipled man who may hereafter be a Bishop.” 

But this reasoning, however conclusive in itself, may not appear 

those under the bias of prejudice or self-love. “A Bishop at 
‘iBee* would, therefore, be one of the greatest evils that Gould be 
inflicted on our Church and country. e would be the nucleus of 
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schism, and the prepagator of it, and of confusion lasting as time. 
Let us not open such a fountain of bitter waters. Let us rather 
submit to any inconveniences, which after all affect comparatively 
few individuals, and at most for a few years, than resort to an 
alternative obviously so dangerous. 

Should the fact that Episcopal resignations, though rare, are not 
without precedent, be considered as a reason for permitting them, 
in extre: s, there should be a canon specifying the cases; or 
directing ia they should not take effect without the consent of the 
** House ishops,” that is, without ‘lawful cause,” on whose 
sufficiency the said Bishops, perhaps three-fourths of them, should 
decide. UNITAS. 

—>—_. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM AN INTELLIGENT AND PIOUS 
LAYMAN. 


“I confess, my dear sir, I perceive in the spirit now at large,,in 
this «**e, a great deal which is quite at war with my ideas and 
opinions. I do candidly declare to you, that I am opposed to all such 
means as are called revivals. They give the mind a taste for an 
unnatural aliment, which in the ordinary ministrations of the 
Church are not found, and the result must*be a backward move- 
ment in the feelings of those who are taught t upon religion 
as manifesting itself in the strong excitements sympathies 
of a crowd produce. If one wishes private prayef, let him go into 
his closet—if social worship, an opportunity is afforded, twice each 
day, to join his family in prayer and praise; the Church, on Sun- 
day, is open morning and evenin if one wishes still further 
to gratify his feelings and erent, the sacred seasons of 
the Church afford opportunities which none can embrace without 
instruction. But above all I do object to an Episcopal minister 
joining with other denominations. In so doing he abandons his 
own Church; he omits her ceremonies, her prayers; and assumes 
the garb of another denomination: the great and distinguishing 
principles of his Churek are lost sight of; the converts made do 
not see her in her visible dress, and, as a matter of course, they 
join those denominations, whose usages and forms accord i 
those used when impressions are made.” 


_—_—— ‘ 
BISHOP GIBSON ON ENTHUSIASM. ef 


From the ‘Auburn Gospel Messenger.’ * 


God forbid (says he) that in this profane aud degenerate »ge, 
every thing that has an appearance of piety und devggion, siivuld 
not be considéfed in the most favourable light that it pable of. 
But at the same time it is surely very proper, that men should be 
called upon for some reasonable evidence of divine commission. 

I. When they teli us of extraordinary communications they have 
with God, and more than ordinary assurances of a special presence 
with them; as “1 tuld the people that God called me, and I mast 
away.... Intended to preach at Fort Simons, &c., but Lord, thou 


* 
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callest me elvewhere.”*+**‘*God having shewn both me and m 
friends, that it was his will I should return for a while to England. 
..++I preached my farewell sermon.” 

Il. When they talkin the language of those who have special 
and immediate mission from God: as, ** Was soon convinced that 
God has sent me hither of a truth.”**:+‘* The eternal I AM hath 
sent me, and will no doubt protect me.” 

Ill. When they profess to think and act under t mediate 
guidance of a divine inspiration: as, ‘‘God enabled 0 speak 
with. such irresistible power, that the opposers were qUite struck 
dumb and confounded,’’-:-~“ 1 belive few, if any, were able to 
resist the power wherewith God enabled me to speak.” 

IV. When they. speak of their preaching aud expounding, and 
the ts of them, as the sole work of a divine power: as, ‘‘ Had 
e i power given me at the Society in Nicholas tect. vis 
“Arg gton-common we had extraordinary presence of God 
among us.” 


V. When they boast of sudden and surprising effects as wrought 
by the Holy Ghost, in consequence of their preaching: as, “I ex- 
pound near Nt. James’ Square; where oe young woman was lately 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” ----** Heard of one that had received 
the Holy Gh ediately upon my preaching Christ.” 

Vi. Whe im the spirit of prophecy: as, “ There cer- 
tainly will be lfilling of those things which God by his spirit 
hath: spoken unto my soul.’’----‘ There are many promises to be 


fulfilled in me, many souls to, be called, many sufferings to be en- 
dured before I go hence.” a. 


















VII. When they speak elves in the language, and under 
the character of the Apostle hrist, and even of Christ himself: 
as, “It came to pass, that when fone returned, the people 
gladly received him. These last words were remarkably pressed 
on me at Savannah, when | was consulting God by prayer, whether 
it was his will that I should go to England.” -:- +“ Howbeit, we 
must be cast upon a certain island. Bebold, the words are now 
fulfilled !” 

VII. When they profess to plant and propagate a new gospel, as 
known to the generality of ministers and people, in a Christian 
ry: as, “I think, Wales is excellently well prepared for the 
f Christ.” ----“* Blessed be God, there is one coming after: 

eae Wesley) who, 1 hope, will cherish the spark of divine 
love new kindled in their‘hearts.” ° 

I have taken the pains (continues the Bishop) to extract the fore- 
going pa »* that you may be able to make ait for 
youreelv: her persons who assume such a racter, and 
speak in such language, ought not to give proof of an extraordinary 
commission from God ; and if thty do not, whether the part they = 4 
andthe language they use, can be called by any, other name th 
Enthusiasm? . " 


* They are from “ Whitfield’s Journal.” 
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American Tract Society.— Tract No. 214. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY.—TRACT N° 214. 


The strictures of Nayland on this tract, in some of the late num- 
bers of the [Auburn] Gospel Messenger, led the writer of this article 
to examine for himself that part of the tract to which reference had 
been made. ‘The first view excited a suspicion that there had been 
a want of fidelity, if not of moral honesty, in preparing the twenty- 
sixth page ofihat tract. The writer of it, by placing ‘* Simpson’s 
Plea” at d of his extracts, would leave his readers tu con- 
clude, tha ad been using the language of a clergyman of the 
Church of England; for it ig,not kvown that there is any work 
designated by that title, po “a Plea for the Deity of Jesus 
Christ: by the Rev. David Simpson, A. M., late of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; Minister of Christ Church, Macclesfield,” &c. 
A comparison of the historical notices which this author gives of 


















the fathers, with the notices exhibited in tract No. 214, ast . 
guage of this author, will shew how far the suspicion of disingvag- 
ousness and dishonesty is supported by fucts. 


Simpson’s Plea, according to the London 
edilion of 1812. 


“Tgnatius was a disciple of John—was 
appointed Bishop of Autioch by Paul— 
was approved of by Peter—and had the 
honour of dying a martyr in the year of 
our Lord 107.” p. 467. 


“ Polycarp was a disciple of John, and 
by him _ made Bishop of Smyrna, A. 
D. 82.” He was burnt alive in the 100th 
year of his age, and in the year of our 


Lord 166.” p. 472. 


“Justin Martyr is one of tHe most 
eminent Christians and scholars in this 
yeriod. He was born A. D. 103, and 
eheaded at Rome A. D. 167.” p. 488. 


“ Theophilus being a studious, inquisi- 
tive man, became convinced of the truth 
of Christianity, and was made Bishop of 
Antioch about the year of our Lord 168.” 
p- 493. 

“Trenzus, the disciple of Polycarp, 
was made Bishop of Lyons, in France, 
A. D. 178, and beheaded by Severus, 
A. D. 202.” p. 495. 

“T have ene the testimony of this 
learned ” ,+ and martyr, pretty much 
at large.” p. 

“ About me lots of the secqnd cen+ 
tury, or the beginning of the third, flour- 
ished Clemens Alexandrinus, the ‘friend 
of Irenzus, scholar of Pantenus, and 
tutor of the famous Origen.” p. 502. 


GOS. MESS.—VOL. VIII. 





Simpson's Plea, according to tract No.2i4. 


“Tgnatius was a 
pastor of the C 
honoured with 
of our Lord 107.” 


isciple ef John, and 
ntioch, and 
in the year 







“The venerable Polycarp, a disciple 
of J born A. D. 82, and called to a 
rown at the advanced age of 

1 d,” &c. p. 26. 






« Justin Martyr—born A. D. 103, and 
beheaded at Rome 167, has the follow- 
ing sentence,” &c. p 


“Theophilus was ordained’ pastor of 
the Church at Antioch about the middle 
of the second century.” p. 26. 


“Treneus suffered martyrdom under 
Severus, A. D. 202—was a discipl 
ry a disciple of John, and sa 

« p. 26. 


“ Clemens Alexandrinus, the friend of 
sree pv says,” &c.—* This father flour- 
d bray A the close of the second cen- 
ta . p. 
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Here are notices of six of the fathers ; four of them were Bishops 
of extensive Churches, and have received their appropriate titles, 
from all writers, ancient and modern who have any claims to 
fidelity as authors. All history declares what Simpson does} that 
Ignatius was appointed Bishop of Antioch. But tract No. 214, 
makes this writer of the Episcopal Church say, that Ignatius was 
pastor of the Church at Antioch. Simpson says, that Polycarp 
was made Bishop of Smyrna, A. D. 82. The writer.of tract No. 
214, omits this fact, and chooses to make this Ch n say he 
was born A. D. 82. 

The whole Christian world, as well as Simpson, has said, that 
Theophilus was made Bishop of Aptioch. The author of tract 
214, has not simply made the discovery himself, but he would 
make us believe that a writer of our own Church says that The- 
ophilus was ordained pastor of the Church at Antioch. Simpson 
saysy Ireneus was made Bishop of Lyons, in France, A. D. 178. 
But the writer of tract No, 214, though he uses the other faets in 
thé same sentence, omits this, and then tells us he uses the lan- 
guage of Simpson. And this is the tract that is thrust into the 
houses of Episcopalians; this is the pet that Episcopalians are 
called upon to assist in circulating. This is the tract for the not 
circulating of whiclthey are declared to be wanting in Christian 
zeal, in charityysin love to their Redeemer, and in desires to extend 
his spietoa Miig ; and are condemned and anathemized, from 
one end of t tinent to the other. But this is not all. There 
seems to be a settled purpose of producing an entire change in the 
language of ecclesiastical history; and instead of giving to the 
saints of other days, the mai and titles by wnich they werethen 





designated, and have bee known through all succeeding ages, 
till the bursting forth of ight of the nineteenth eentury ; we 
are now to hear of these worthies only @hder such names and titles 
as are adapted to the modern heretical notions of the institution of 
Christ’s Church: In any other department of letters, these inroads 
would not be tolerated for a single day. Suppose some political 
enthusiast should taka a fancy that the king of England, limited 
as his power is by the British constitution, was no more than a 
epresident in the sense this word is used in civil government; and 
should write a history of England, altering the present style, as in 
the example below: 


"Edward VI. crowned king of England, | Edward VI. inaugurated president of 
A. D. 1547. | Great-Britain, A. D. 1547. 


Such a change in civil history would neither be justified nor 
allowed; yet it is precisely such a change as igyttempted to be 
made in ecclesiastical history. e 


“ a was made Bishop of An- | “Theophilus was ordained pastor of the 
tioch, A. D. 168.”—Simpson. ' | Church at Antioch, A. D. 168”—Tracl. 


Nor is this attempt confined to a few individuals. An immense 
Society, actually embracing some of the largest denomisiations in 
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this country, and professing to embrace all, possessing means to an 
indefinite extent, and issuing some millions of pages in tracts, 
which are distributed through every part of the country from Maine 
to Florida, and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, with a zeal as 
persevering and untiring as ever distinguished the Jesuits of the 
Romish Church; has given its sanction to this perversion of lan- 
guage to party purposes, and lent its aid to endeavour to produce 
a change opinion on an important ecclesiastical question by 
such men ecopatinn should learn a lesson from experience. 
They sho ereafter guard against the ill-timed and unjust in- 
trusions of others, and defendywith awakening energy the Church 
of the living God.—Auburn Gos. Mess. 
—=a——— 
ON DENYING THE CUP TO THE LAITY. 


When the Roman Catholics are pressed by the argument derived 
from Christ’s example in giving the cup as well as the bread to his 
disciples, they answer, that they who were with Christ were not 
laymen, but apostles, and that therefore, his practice was similar 
to theirs. A ready answer to this presents itself: I turn to the 
eleventh chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, and I there 
find the Apostle speaking in the following language: “ As often as 


ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do nine Lord’s death 














till he come :” and again, “ Let a man examin f, and so let 
him eat of that bread and drink of that cup.” I would ask 
this simple question: was all the Corinthian Church composed of 
clergymen, or not? If it was, it was the most singular phenomenon 
thatshas ever appeared; and if it wasmot, the argument against 
withholding the cup from the laity i aswerable. The Council 
of Constance, held in the year 1416, was the frst that sacrilegiously 
deprived the laity of the Gup in the sacrament, in direct contra- 
diction of Christ's commands, and the practice of the primitive 
Church.— Pro. Episcopalian. 
— — - 
SEWING SOCIETIES VINDICATED. 


We perceive but one hinderance to the success of these associa- 
tions. It is objected by some fastidious individuals, that they inter- 
fere with the occupations and support of some humble families. 
This objection, we conceive, is not often strictly true, since the 

roductions of female industry dre of that ornameatal and mulfi- 
‘orm description which do not compete or interfere with the call- 
ings and labours of the industrious poor. But were the objection 
urged even with far greater truth, yet it ought not, we are per- 
suaded, to forestall the endeavours of the pious Christian to ad- 
vance a cause which is emphiitically the cause of God and his 
Church, which demands our zeal and industry, our noblest faculties 
and exertions to be spent, until his gospel and its precious benefits, 
with which no other charitable work for a moment can compete, 
“shall go forth with brightness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp 


that burneth.”—Jbid. 
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EXTRACT FROM BISHOP GRISWOLD’S ADDRESS TO THE CONVEN- 
TION OF 'THE EASTERN DIOCESE: SEPT. 28, 1831. 

“ However we may lament the abuse of preaching, it is ordained 
by Christ, as the chief instrument of converting the soul, and train- 
ing men for heaven. How else can we so well, or so surely, induce 
our flocks to pray, and to seek after God, as by preaching, and ex- 
hortation? or (as we are taught at our ordination) “ with doctrine 
and exhortation taken out of the holy scriptures, with a life 
agreeable to the same?” Hence it is that when Chri8tians, who in 
some things err and depart from the due order of the Christian 
ministry, preach the doctrines of the cross, it is blest to those who 
hear: many are converted. Hence too it was that St. Paul re- 
joiced and would rejoice, that Christ was preached, even when it 
was of contention. He did not rejoice in the irreguiarity and evil 
motive of those who did it; but that CurisT was pREACHED; the doc- 
trines of life were made knownto men, and some good effected. Here 
you may see the fallacy of an argument continually in the mouths 
of thonsands, that when the preaching of any one is blest in the 
conversion of those who hear it, this fact is a proof that he is a 
minister seut and approved by God. But, in truth, it proves only, 
that preaching Christ is the means ordained of God to convert the 
soul: it proves Christ is preached, but not that the preacher is 
right in every g. And it shows, what is worthy of our serious 
consideration, that they who preach Christ of contention; or, they 
who are irregular and schismatic, by earnestly preaching the doc- 
trines of the cross, may be moréinstruwental in awakening sinners 
to righteousness than othétg more orthodox, who are less spifitual 
in their preaching. We may venture to say, what I fully believe, 
that no Christians of any name can preach Jesus Christ with greater 
assurance, or better hope of success than we of this Church. This 
we may well believe, not only from the soundness and liberality of 
our principles, the purity of our worship, and the apostolic order 
of our Church; but from experience; from the blessings in so 
many instances already vouchsafed to us. Considering the preju- 
dices, and other obstacles, which we have to contend with, and the 
little efforts to increase our numbers, which compared with others, 
we have made, our increase in this diocese, in numbers, and we 
trust, in pure and undefiled religion, has been wonderful. Twenty 
years ago, we had but a few Church edifices, and the most of those 
in a state of decay. Since, almost all of them have been enlarged, 
or very much repaired, and more than forty new ones erected. 
Had we been, daring all this time, as zealous as we should have 
been, or even as, through God’s grace, we now afé, much greater 
would have been our increase. e Lord, as we may well say, is 
waiting to bless us. And particularly should we be more spiritual, 
and more faithful in our prea@hing. By this it is chiefly that God 
inspires men with ‘a hearty desire to pray :’ and the more deficient 
our people are in the one, the more earnest and engaged, in season 
and out of season, should we be inthe other.” * * * *# # 
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“In journeying through the diocese, and in Vermont especially, 
my attention has been frequently called to the wonderful effects of 
Temperance Societies ; the good already effected seems almost in- 
credible ; and daily on our kness should we thank God for the suc- 
cess he has given to their labours. It is a striking proof of what 
great good may be effected by united and persevering effort.” * * * 

“‘It will be well for all our people, and especially our clergy, 
and the teachers of our Stinday Schools, to be continually looking 
for such youth as will be likely to be useful in the ministry, and 
encourage and help'them tu a suitable education. It would be a 
noble and most useful charity in each congregation, who are able, 
to educate one, who has not himself the means, for the sacred 
ministry. Care, however, should be taken to ascertain that the 
minstry is truly their object, and not the desire to obtain an 
educati@g. Deep piety, and devotion to God, is far the most 
necessary qualification: without it, no one can be of much use in 
any Church; and least of all in ours of this diocese. In various 
parts of these five States, I find that attempts are continually madé 
to revive and perpetuate the old prejudice that we do not preach 
the doctrines of the cross, nor faithfully inculeate what our own 
articles and bemilies contain. It is not necessary that we should 
judge of the motives of those who thus judge us: but it is very 
necessary that our practice should show how very much they 
depart from the truth; and that no Christians are more faithful 
thap we in teaching the renovating doctrines of eternal life. And 
ndiibaly do we teach, and should more faithfully teach, * Jesus Christ 
and him crucified ;’ but it is what our people are more and more 

ous to hear. At no former period have I found, in this dio- 
cese, such a general disposition and desire to hear the pure doc- 
trines of the gospel. “ 

** And I say this, brethren, with no intention to discountenance 
the bringing forward, on all suitable occasions, the distinctive 
principles of our Church. The general ignoronce of people in this 
country of what those principles are, and of the solid foundation 
on which we stand, renders it more necessary for us, than for any 
other Christians, often to give a reason of the hope that is in us, 
and why we differ from some other denominations. And this indeed 
they ought to consider, and rejoice to hear our reasons, that they 
may better judge whether we are apostvlic and scriptural, and they 
can bid us God speed. 

“But our preaching should generally be, what St. Paul’s was, 
* repentance towards God, and faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
The most regular course of teaching is, as I conceive, first to con- 
vince men of sin, next to show them a Saviour, then open to them 
the door of his Church, and hen feed them with the bread of life. 
That by us ‘all the counsel of God’ may be truly taught, and cor- 
dially received, the Lord mercifully grant for Christ’s sake.” 





Poetry.—Religious Inielligencc. 


POETRY. 


“WATCH AND PRAY.” 


Oh watch and pray, thou canst not tell 
How near thy hour may be; 

Thon canst not know how soon the bell 
May toll its notes for thee. 

Death’s thousand snares beset thy way. 

Frail child of dust, oh, watch and pray. 


Fond youth, as yet untouched by care, 
Does thy young pulse beat high? 

Do hope’s gay visions, bright and fair, 
Dilate before thine eye ? 

Know these must change, must pass away, 

Fond, trusting youth, oh, watch and pray. 


Thou aged man, life’s wint’ry storm ° ® 
Hath sear’d thy vernal bloom; 

With trembling step, and bending form, 
Thou art tott’ring to the tomb: 

And can vain hopes lead thee astray? 

Watch weary pilgrim, watch and pray. 


Ambition, stop thy jeans breath ; 
Pride, sink thy lifted eye; 

Behold, the yawning gates of death 
Before thee open lie. 

Oh, hear the counsel, and obey; 

Pride and Ambition, watch and pray. 


Oh, watch and pray: the paths ye tread > 
Lead onward to the grave: , 
Go to the tombs, and ask the dead, oo 
Ye on life’s stormy wave ; 
And they shall tell you, even they 
From their ie chambers, WATCH AND. PRAY. 
“a . [Auburn Gos. Mess. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The following letter from our respected Bishop will be read with 
interest and advantage. 


“ London, August 7, 1831. 


“ Dear see+,—This has been to me a day of high enjoyment. ® 
and happiness. I had been introduced to the Rev. Mr. #ea«, at a 
meeting, where there were so many others to be introduced to, that 
a passing word of civility was ali that could justify, on either part, 
the claim of acquaintance. He was polite enough, however, on 
that occasion, to express a wish thaf®I would visit sees. I deter- 
mined that I would do so, if possible. There was nothing to in- 
duce me to make such a visit, except the desire to see and hear this 
eminent and truly excellent minister of the Church. Finding no 
other enganement likely to interfere with my indulgence of this 
desire to-day, I committed myself for a visit to ##**, by a note 
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previously addressed to Mr. ##«#*, and attended divine service at 
his parish Church, both forenoon and afternoon. In the forenoon, 
‘morning prayer was read by the senior curate of Mr. ess with a 
peculiar seriousness and correctness. The service is generally read 
in England, let me remark by the way, with an unexceptionable 
propriety. At least, so far as my opportumities of forming an opinion 
have as yet extended, I have been induced to think, that both a 
scholar-like reading of the seivice, and that which is religiously 
suitable, is very general. There is, it is true, a peculiarity of man- 
ner which is common to all, especially of the younger clergy ; but 
this, if it indicates a studiousness of conformity to some standard 
of high estimation, at least never offends by an approach, the most 
remote, to levity or familiarity.. I wish 1 could say, that in no por- 
tion of our Church in the United States we have the service read ip a 
way thatyis too gentlemanlike for its sacred dignity; and which, if 
it exempts the performer from the animadversion of those who have 
a dislike of tone, will never satisfy the feelings of the intelligently 
pious. Mr. «ese preached from the words of the Apostle: Colos. 
iv. 12. ‘ Always labouring fervently for you in prayers, that ye 
may stand perfect and complete in all the will of God.” Afeaao 
exordium that made the occasion and circumstances, in reference 
to which the language of the text was written, perfectly apparent 
to his audience, the preacher stated as the subject of discourse 
which the words afforded— the importance of the sympathy which 
is nourished by mutual prayer.’ He progeeded with little formality 
to place the plan of his discourse before his hearers most happily, 
and enlarging with great clearness, force and effect, upon each of 
three divisions of it, became as he proceeded master of the atten- 
tion of the congregation, in a degree which is quite uncommon; 
and appeared to carry with him throu t, their aff ate and 
most reverent assent to all his nda most s able in- 
» struction, counsel, and admonition. character of the times 
was most happily adverted to, and the importance of intercessory 
prayer, as a means of blessing and help from heaven in a crisis so 
awful, and of comfort and fortitude forall who looked upon it with 
the concerh that became them, was enforced in a manner that 
could not fail deeply to impress every hearer. 1 have seldom list- 
ened to an abler or more penetrating parodfial discourse. The 
manner of Mr. «#«« cannot be said to be that of the accomplished 
geerator ; it is what is better, however, for its place; that of the pastor 
of the people deeply sensible of his obligations, and burnin with 
solicitude for the interests to which they direct him. There is a 
force of thought and energy of feeling in his preaching which gives 
him the command of every mind addressed; and an aptness, a 
clearness and precision at the»same time, of language, which will 
admit of his being at once understood by the least instructed among 
his hearers. He preaches from short notes taken in short hand, 
bat gives evidence of having very thoroughly premeditated his sub- 
ject in all its bearings with all scriptural and other illustrations. 
What struck me most interestingly was the obvious anxiety of the 
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preacher to be found faithful, keeping back from his people no- 
thing that might be good, and proper, and profitable, for him to 
say. 

** In the afternoon I attended with Mr. «e#« at his Church again, 
and heard him.in the exercise of another species of pastoral duty, 
which very greatlyiinterested and delighted me. This was what he 
called his monthly catechising. It consisted of his addressing 
questions founded on the gospel for the day, to the children of the 
congregation scattered allover the Church, to which they were 
required to give their answers collectively. The best answer which 
the catechist would hear, was audibly repeated by him, and its 
import enforced by remarks replete with good instruction and ad- 
monition. This being done, he would demand an united repetition 
of the answer on which be had so remarked, from all the children 
at once. The effect of this was highly interesting; the most res- 
pectful and orderly behaviour being observed throughout among 
the children, secured the better by the presence with them of 
parents, or in their stead, governesses or teachers. The catechis- 
ing, which continued about three quarters of an hour, being ended, 
the minister, after naming the gospel for the day on that day four 
w as the subject of the next exercise of the kind, and affec- 
tionately addressing to the children some good pastoral advice, 
appointed a suitable hymn, and that having been sung dismissed 
the congregation. 

“*I have been induced to,describe this scene of pastoral conduct 
by the consideration, that it implied to me a degree of pastoral au- 
thority and influence, which, far from being uncommon, x every 
where had by the minister, who, in the Church of England, will 
wisely and faithfully do his duty. It is a great mistake to suppose 
the <a of theglergy of this Church to be but little. It 
is immen8®; and in it’ safety of the kingdom. Drones, and 
ati and bad men, t undoubtedly are: but the great body of 

clergy is sound. .The salt has not lost its savour. 

“In the character and conduct of a great portion “6f this body, 
there is much to approve a8 admire. Whether the clamour that 
now so loudly prevails on the subject of tithes and Church reve- 
nues, be the result of unwisejand ill-management ou'the part of 
any of the clergy, offis the result of other causes, and, in fact, con- 
fined to a comparative few, who are the politically demoniacs of the 
day, Icannot, of course, pretend to know. It certainly is very 
noisy; aud eyen astounding. Some accommodation to its de- 
mands seems to be determined on; but with some reasonable con- 
cession on the part of the Church, its property will, with the peo- 
ple in general, be safe enough. It is by .no means too large on the 
whole, although in particular cases too much is certainly held. 
Yet.in such cases, the title is as indisputable as that of any other 
property; and the government has no right to touch it. On this 
subject however, and that,of the Church of England generally and 
its clergy, I have more to say than I can in haste. I must now 
drop it, and bid you adieu.” : 








* 
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Standing Committee of the Diocese of South-Carolina.—Certain 
documents having been laid before them, and the same having been 
duly considered, the following preamble and resolution were, ‘on 
motion, unanimously agreed to. 

** Whereas, the House of Bishops, in the year 1801, in the case 
of Bishop Provost of New-York, refused to recognize his resigna- 
tion of the Episcopal jurisdiction of that diocese, declaring that 
they ‘can see no grounds on which to believe, that the contem- 
plated resignation is consistent with ecclesiastical, order, or with 
the practice of Episcopal Churches in any ages, or with the tenor 
of the office of consecration :’* and whereas, the spirit of Canon V. 
of 1829, seems to be inconsistent with the proposed resignation : 
and whereas, our consent to the proposed consecration of the Rev. 
Charles P. M‘livaine to the office of Bishop of Ohio would imply 
both a recognition of the validity of Bishop Chase’s, resignation, 
and an approbation the said measure: 

“Therefore, resolved, unanimously, that this committee regret, 
that, in the view of the foregoing circumstances, they do.not feel 
authorized to assent to the consecration of the Rev. C. P. M‘Ilvaine, 
as Bishop of the diocese of Ohio, as requested by the Sanding 


Committee of the same.” : 


Kentucky.—The Convention met on 13th June. Bishop Meade 
was invited to preside. Six clergymen and several laymen were 
present. A committee was appointed %& wait upon Bishop Meade 
to offer him thanks for his valuable services during his visit to this 
dioces@ It was moved to elect a bishop, four of the clergy and 
seven of the laity voted in the affirmative, and one of the former 
and five of the latter in the negative. The Rev. B. B.Smith was 
chosen by a majority of those present, 


Ohio.—T he diocesan Coaventies met E 






¥ 
pt. 7, 1831: present, oe 
bishop, 13 ofghe clergy, and 85 of the laity ; representing 26 paris 
The following letter was read, and reférred to a committee. | ' 
“* Brethren: We have heard this day, in a sermon preached by 
the Rev. Bao Allen, from God’s word, (which I desire him to 
publish) that we must live in , or we cannot be Christians: 
and that to secure peace, especially that of God's Church, great 
sacrifices must sometimes be made. Influenced by these princip 
I am willing, in order to secure the peace of God’s Church, and 
that of our loved Seminary, in addition to the sacrifiees which, by 
the grace of God, have been already made, to resign, and I do 
hereby resign the Episcopate of this diocese, and with it, what I con- 
sider constitutionally identified, the Presideney of the Theologicah 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the diocese of Ohio. 
»“ The Convention will make this known to the Trustees, whom 
I can now no longer meet in my official capacity. 
“ PHILANDER CHASE.” 


* Printed Journal, p. 201, 
GOS. MESS.—VOL. VIIL. 44 
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The committee reported at length, and conclude thus :—" With 
pain they announce to their constituent body, that they believe the 
matter, being considered by both sides, a matter of conscience and 
fundamental principle, is irreconcilable: they therefore recommend 
the adoption of the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, that the resignation of the Right Rev. Philander 
Chase be received, aud that the Episcopate of the diocese of Ohio 
is hereby declared vacant.” 

The Rev. C. P. M‘Ilvaine was unanimously elected Bishop. 

The following resolutions were passed: “ ‘That this Convention 
view with great satisfaction the efforts of the students of Kenyon 
College me Grammar School to raise and conduct Sunday Schools 
in the surrounding country; and pray that He who put it into 
their hearts to engage in this good work, would abundantly sanc- 
tify their labours to their own souls, and those of their interesting 
charge.” 

“That they strongly recommend it to all the members of their 
communion throughout the diocese, not only that daily family 
| prayer should be established in each family, but also that as a 

means keeping alive and increasing a spirit of piety in the hearts 

of embers, measures be taken wheresoever practicable, to 
assemble together for the purpose of religious worship, at least one 
evening in every week.” 


= 

Convention of the Eastert Diocese.—It was held on the 28th Sep- 
tember: present, the bishop, 29 of the clergy, and a very large 
lay-deputation. The following report was unanimously opted : 
“* The committee to whom was referred so much of the Bishop’s 





address lates to the division of the Eastern Diocese, together 
with the unicatio Vermont, having taken the important 
te sted to them ifito the most serious deliberations, with 


nt inquiry as to the proceedings» relative to the same subject 
several States composing the Eastern Dioceses respectfully 
rt the following preamble and resolutions : 
“ Whereas, it appears to this Convention that the Church in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts ig desirous to be e d into a 
diocese by itself, retaining Bishep Griswold as its diocesan: and 
whereas, the Chu n’the State of Vermont has communicated to 
Convention its desire to apply to the several States composing 
‘Eastern Diocese, for permission to withdraw according to the 
Vision of the 9th Article of the Constitution: therefore 

~“ Resolved, that in the judgment of this Convention the desire of 
Massachusetts is reasonable, and ought, as soon as circumstances 
allow, to be granted; and this Convention, while it approves the 










*® course interded by Vermont, expressly recommends to the several 


States composing the Eastern Diocese, with the exception of Mas- 
sachusetts, to withdraw as soon as may be convenient, from this 
Convention, and to erect themselves.iynto distinct dioceses. 

bad Alsoyresolved, that, in the opinion of this Convention, it is ex- 
pedient’to amend the Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church in the Eastern Diocese of the United States, by adopting 
the following as a substitute for the 7th Article, viz. 
“* Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the Episcopate of the Eastern 
‘Diocese, the Constitution of said diocese shall thereby be dissolved.” 
“The Committee on the Theological School reported strong 
resolutions commending the school to the Churchmen of the East- 
ern Diocese.” 


The Banner of the Church.—This new Episcopal paper interest- 
ingly remarks: ‘ To us, the ‘ Banner of the Church’ is nothing, but 
as it is the banner of the Cross. It is our purpose and desire to 
* preach Christ crucified,’ in ‘ the Church which he purchased with 
his own blood.’ For this we have set up our ‘Banner’ in the 
name of God; and ‘in this sign’—the Cross of Christ proclaimed 
to sinners in the Church of Christ—it is our hope to * conquer,’ as 
it is our prayer to live, and die.” 

Vermont.—The Bishop has recently made a tour through this 
part of his diocese. ‘‘ A melancholy interest attaches to it (says the 
editor of the ‘ Banner’) from the consideration that the visitation 
which it records may not improbably be the last that he shall make in 

‘ermont, Should it be so, the Bishop's recollections of it will ever 
be fruitful to him of pious gratitude te God for its successful, and, 
we may almost say, triumphant character. ‘I have never made a 
journey (he says in a private letter) which has appeared to me 
more useful. The state of the Church in Vermont is truly encour- 
aging.’ And in the journal he says: *jifteen years age there was 
not an edifice in all that State, which could properly d an 
Episcopal Church. Now we have twelve new ones, which have 
been consecrated to God’s holy name, and four or fi re which 
are now building.’ ‘God be polars from the heart, 
* God be praised for all his mercies !’ 4 ad 

“In thirty days, travelling many hundred miles, the 
preached forty-six times, and, besides baptisms, ordinations, a 
secrati an institution, attending @eonvention, and perfo 
other a. administered the rite of confirmation to three hundred 
and eleven persons. May these pious labours be richly blessed, in 
turning many souls to rixhteowdial ; and the Church in this .. 
diocese long enjoy, and faithfully improve aiistrations, so trulyin — 
the spirit of the Apostles.” oh EE 





New- York.—The diocesan Convention was held 6h the 6th, 4 
and 8th of October: the Bishop, 87 clergymen, and 119 lay-deputies. 
The Bishop delivered his primary charge, exhibiting the bearing — | 
of the principles distinctive of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
regards the use and value of creeds and confessions of faith; the 
forms of worship, and the preservation of a ministry in three orders, 
on the duty of its members, and more especially its ministers. 

Fifteen newly organized Churches were received into uniou with 
the Convention, making the whole number so united, 182. Bap- 
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tisms reperted by sixty-two parishes, 1918; communicants, 6361 ; 
burials in two parishes, 662; Sunday scholars, 6519. ‘The Bishop’s 
fund amounts to $50,000. To increase it to $100,000, the vestry 
of ‘Trinity Church, New-York, offers to give $80,000, provided the 
remainder can be raised by the diocese within limited time. It was 
recommended to the parishes to take measures to comply with this 
liberal proposition. 

Massachusetts Theological Seminary.—A writer in the ‘ Episcopal 
Watchman,’ alluding to this project, says: ‘‘ We mean no dispar- 
agement or injury to any theological school, or other seminary or 
society abroad ; but wish them well, and promise our favourable 

consideration, at the very moment we are organizing such school, 

{ seminary or society within our own immediate borders, that must 

inevitably retard the progress and usefulness of the other.” 





Mission to.Greece.—A private letter from the Rev. Mr. Robertson 
says: ‘*Wehave already commenced, under a worthy priest, a school 
at Athens, It has been but three or four days in operation, and there 

» areabout twenty scholars. Ere the next week is out, we trust it 
will be filled. It is for the present held io a little Church which 
will not accommodate more than fifty, but we are preparing a 

<& we and more convenient apartment. We are about forming 
| . © & contract with another Greek educated at one of the German Uni- 
tp ities, of whose high moral character and extensive acquirements 

' ave good evidence from various sources, and who has consid- 

e experience in the business of instruction. We expect him to 

- establish another schoo! of a somewhat higher order, in which one 
cluss, selected from the rest, shall be fitted to become teachers. 

~” This ge in, from whose conversation we have derived many 

im n ts, is now fratslating a tract for us, which we are to 

subject to the inspection of a number of literary Greeks of our 
aintance, and, if we find the style approved of, we shall en- 
; e him as our regular translator. By thus employing bis leisure 

; rs, we shall probably bé able to give him enough to/Keep him 

in our service, that is, for teaching and translating together about 

($800 per annum. The Greeks live so frugally that it requires but 

smal! sum for theyymaintenaneé, and Mr. Benthylos seems more 

8 at present t@ get useful employment than to secure profit 

mself, though his means are very limited. These schools, or any 
hich we may establish, are entirely under our own direction ; 

as the i ctors are engaged by the month, the permanence 

heir situation depends altogether upon their own faithfulness. 

Our presses did not reach us as early as we ex , but they 

bre in fine order, and are beautiful specimens of rican work- 
manship. They exeite much curiosity, and the Teniotes, I believe, 
feel quite a pride at haying them in their little Island. They will 
probably remain there but a short time, as we hope to be enabled 
‘them, together with our whole establishment, to Athens, 
t three mouths.” 
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Our prospects of usefulness are very encouraging. Mr. Bingham 
“is now printing our first tract, named ‘Pious Extragts from the 
Synopsis.’ The Synopsis is a little volume of vray cetanen for 
family use, which, amid much that is superstitious, contains some 
truly excellent matter. Our extracts consist of pieces om the pro- 
per observance of the Lord’s day and festivals, and on prayer. 
The train of thought is pious and scriptural, and the language 
simple, so that it is well adapted to wide circulation.” 


Liberality and appropriate gratitude.—On the 10th Septembér, the * 
Church afd grounds at Little Neck were presented by Wynant Van 
Zandt, Esq., to the congregation at that place. Such an instanee 
piety and zeal in the cause of our blessed Master, should everbe held 
in grateful remembrance by the Church at large. The liberality of 
Mr. Van Zandt is, I believe, without a parallel in this country.* 

The following is taken from the minutes ofthe Vestry: 

“Whereas, Wynant Van Zandt, Esq. has this day presented this 
congregation with a deed, conveying to them, and their successors 
for ever, this neat and convenient edifice for public worship, built 
at his individual expense, together with the bell apd enclosure, 
therefore, . 

** Resolved, that this vestry, in behalf of themselves and the con- , 
gregation, do hereby tender the said Wynant Van Zandt, Esq., their’) 
sincere and heartfelt thanks for his munificent benefaction, and | 
pray God his pious act may not only be the means of extending”  —__ 
his Redeemer’s kingdom among the people of this vicinity, ot Nes 
may be a blessing to himself and family ; and that he may be ri lings 
rewarded with all consolation and grace, by Him who liberally © ~ 
Tecompenseth every good word and work. " * . 

“ Resolved, that the abuve resolution, together with the notice of 
the presentment, be published in the Chufehman.”—Church 


Liberality—At Arlington, Vermont, St. James’ Church, lat 
erected, cost $10,000, of which more than $3,000 was contributed ~ 
by one getitleman. 
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National Societies, (so called.) —** We have objected to them, (says 
the ‘ Methodist Advocate’) because they herebyaassume a character, 
to which they are not legitimately entitled, and not because any” 
number have no right to associate together for'a good and be as: 
fent object. But we would humbly ask, what right, either f % 
the laws of propriety or Church prerogative, a number of individ 
uals have to associate themselves together, and then call their ass 
ciation a <ioal tee. ? What constitutes their nationality? Are — 
they sanctione¢ the nation at large? Does the General Gov- 

* We believe the Church at Hyde Park was built and bestowed by an individ- 


ual.— Eds. Churchman. 
In South-Carolina, within the last seven years, two ches have * 
at the expense Of individuals; and we have understood that there - 

- “% 


instance in North-Carolina.—-Eds. Gos. Mess. 
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ernment patronize them? Or, do all denominations in the country 
enter into their views, their plans, and objects?” 

“Iti bably known, (says the ‘ Presbyterian’) to most of our 
readers, that the ‘ American Education Society,’ is a strictly East- 
ern institution, notwithstanding its national name, and that being 
under thé control of irresponsible men, maintaining the new system 
of Wivinity, it has been one of the principal agencies of pouring into 
the Presbyterian Church that flood of error, which now threatens 
to sweep before it every peculiar and glorious feature of original 

© PesByterianism.” p 

When two such publications (says the ‘ Auburn Gospél Messen- 

tr) as those from which the above articles are taken, hold this 

nguage, ought we to received censure for the views we have 
laken ou the subject of amalgamation? We have long looked at 

ur great National societies, as the parents of ultimate di 
we have openly said so, we are charged with want 

; gelical feelings and views.” ' t 

'* “Nothing less than a formal connexion would satisfy the ads 

‘cates of amalgamation, (says the ‘ Philadelphia Christian Advo- 

cate’) asif the pressing together of parties already d, would 

not igengaes instead of allaying their irritation a 4 


Revival at Fredericksburg, Va.¥ would willin 
respondent) adopt a less objectionable phrase, di equally sig- 

ficant sen itself. It was the result of the blessings of the 
loly 8 rit, < the diligent use of the ordinary means of grace. 
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attempt to excite the animal feelings of our 
















fe re eis 

respondent (Says the ‘Philadelphia Recorder’) are worthy. the 

* att nof those whoobject, and justly object, to plans and 

emes whose only effect is to produce animal excitement, and 

Which are at variance both with the practice and precepts of the 
first preachers of the gospel. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Counsels on Matrimony,—A 32mo volume, of pleasing typographica! execution, 
- + bearing this title, has just been issued by W. s, Newark, N. J. 
* sy In the departments of science and art, and intlie walks of business, men eagerly 
> grasp at whatever throws light upon their studies or pursuits—and why should it not 
0 in the path of f It should: and were it so, how different would be the 
of our world. little volume before us is an admirably just, and com- 
ive manual, of judicious and affectionate counsel and instruction upon the 
the difficulties, and the supports of the conjugal state; and no one in that 


lation, who prizes counse| se] and instruction, will regret its purehase and perusal.— 
Churchman. Beets meet 


The Claims of the Hebrew Language and Literature: in & Lectures, delivered 
in the Chapel of Co ia College, 1531. By Samuel H Tiner, D. D. essor of 
Biblical Learning and Int pr of Scriplure in the General Theologi minary 

and Professor of the Hebrew Language and Litera- 
inued from page 317.) 
bjections to the study of Hebréw on the part of 
or recommends his study from the following con- 





















‘at any time made; nor were there, on OccasiONy ~~ 
order and irregularity. — The stateme our corm — | 
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1831.] New Publications. 
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siderations, set forth at length: First, ‘The Hebrew language claims 
the very same grounds that the study of any ancient language is defe 
and persevering. attention to a grammatical study of languages can 
highly valued. It necessarily produces habits of diese and patie 
faculty which has done more to form great minds thah all the conce 
dour of imagination and genius.” ‘ 
Second, The Hebrew scriptures are a collection of valuable relics ui 
a large proportion of them much older than any writings which former ages bave 
transmitted tons. In this view they presenta field of research at once un unded 
in extent, and luxuriant in its productions.” . 
Third, “The subjects comprised within the sacred volume of the Hebrew scri 
tures strengthen its claims to attention in a degree almost incalculable.” —Un 
this head, y ake this extract: ‘‘ They contain a number of lyric odes, co 
tions of unrivalled sweetness and sublimity. They are not destitute of el 
poetry, full of exquisite tenderness, of deep and affecting feeling. 
with didactic poems, which give rules for the regulation of life, and e 
ion of mankind, keen discrimination, and sound practical ‘ 
’ scholar and the man of taste will appreciate their worth.” - «+> “In m0 other “" 
position extant is there so much of the true sublime and of magnificent simpliolty, 
as through the latter part ofghe book of Job. A judge, competent to deter- 
mine the comparative merits of the literature of various countries, has given his _ 
ed opinion in favour of this work. It is ‘a piece of w (says the accom- 
plished Schlegel) which, considered merely as is without doubt 
one of the most characteristic and sublime, which has come down to us from the 
"Fourth, he style of the H i kable f ligi 
Fourth, The s of the Hebrew writings is remarkable for its simp’ . 
brevity, and ation to the situation, ces, and characters. Mite 
speakenss en r favours us with a number of valuable; critical hints, on 
the books of es, Samuel, Job, Psalms, Isaiah, Joel, Habakkuk, and on the ~ 
beautiful naratives of Joseph, and of the woman of Zarephath, and some spe 
mens of se ral poetry from Jeremiah and 


Isaiah. < * ? ’ 
Fifth, who recognize the doctrine of the in of the Hebre 
scriptures, a of course regard them as an invaluable of true reli nis 
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se 


_ faith, and be especially interested in advancing a correet x 
ruct us in the existence and character and attributes of God.” ---> "> 
“ How is it, I would ask, in the language of one whose name, ated a 
sacred literature, is well known,” how is it, that ‘ believing the E ew scriptures 
to contain a.revelation from heaven, they are not to be counted worthy of our « 
study? Shall years of toil and expense be occupied in the swdy of Greek and 
Roman history and mythology ; shall no efforts be deemed too great to accomplish 
this purpose; and yet not one feeble attempt beymade to lead the youthful mind. 
to the original surce of all true history, and of tife only true theology?’ Shall we 
insist upon our children becoming ‘familiarly acquainted with all the actions’ of 
the so-called deities ‘of Greece and Rome, actions shameful to be recorded, be- 
yond measure shocking to be perpetrated ;’ and yet never instruct them in those 
original oracles ‘ which unfold the glorious and perfect character of Him in whose 
sight the heavens are not cl _ With the same animated writer, I would ex- 
press my own sentiments in the eology of a tebrew, and declare, that ‘ag S 
a sword in my bones, I feel the bitter reproach of such@ question.’ And I a 
leave to add the conviction of my own mind, that it is@® question which no - 
sistent believer in divine revelation, who reflects with a suitable degree of US. 
ness on the subject, can answer to his own satisfaction. — But letme = ut be & 
understood. I have no objection to make to the study of the Greek and N 
classics, pruned, as I think some of those productions ought to be. I betieve them 
to be the best work of a truly liberal and education.” - - -- “ 
let me be pe ask, Why should we not ad these, the classics, the 
sacred ics of Palestine, and correct the monstrous fables contained in the one 
by the and celestial truths of the other? How -is the fact to be explained, 
that ardent and enterprising young men willingly devote their time to the former 
while they remain utterly ignorant of the latter? Is not the 
ot the book of Job, and of Isaiah and Habakkuk, a8 worthy of 


* Professer Stuart. 
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s, or Sophocles, or Euripides? Are not the _ of history in 
uable as the narratives of Herodotus or the biographical stories of 
the solid instruction conveyed, and in the moral influence exerted 
er, the postrs, ond history of the Hebrews are incomparably the 




















ords occur in the New Testament, the meaning of which is modi- 
of analogous words in Hebrew, if its phrases and figures and 
allusions are often Hebraistic; it becomes necessary for every one who would 
thoroughly comprehend his Greek Testament to study his Hebrew Bible.” + eeee+ 
“T might urge the subject under Consideration upon several Other grounds. 
Many errors, very extensively circulated, may be traced toa want of acquaintance 
I id of the Hebrew language. The study of it would of course tend to 
t - Ihave little doubt, that a large portion of the more ialar objec- 
to revealed religion might be traced to the same source. d men be 
to comprehend the true meaning and spirit of the Bible, they would feel 
vbjections are in reaiity of but little weight, or else, that they lie with 
qual fore natural rcligion. In this latter case they press.the deis! ‘ 
“sti ngly” : re believer.” 











hese useful lectures, and the interesting extracts we 

















r om them, she ontribute to their being read,and circulated, we‘shall’ 
ra ied; and. shall we be by the success of the Professor in 
is ntrymen to , and to study more and more the sacred langu: 
_ Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of 
oe. a South-Carolina. . 
. rreports:— | oN 
¥ Wallac Ba made a member on his birthday, October 
i! oar EPISCOPAL ACTS. ‘ 
The | V AS Ives, D. D. was consecrated Bishop of North-Carolina, 
ia Trinity Church, Philadelphia, on Thursday. Sept. 22, 1831. b Right Rev. 
: € of Pennsylvania, Presiding Bishop. The Right i 


op of Pennsylvania, and the Right Rev. B 
sent, and assisting. 
r ORDINATIONS. 

’ By Right Rev. Dr. B. T. Onderdonk, Bishop of New-York.—On Wednesday, 
August 31, 1831, in Christ Church, Pompey, N. Y. the Rev. James Selkrig, Dea- 
con, was admitted to the Holy Order of Priests: And on Thursday, Oct. 6, 183), 
in Trinity Church, N. Y. the Rew, Chauncy Colton, Deacon, was admitted to the 
same Holy Order. 

By the Right Rev. Dr, Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese —On Friday, Aug. 
26, 1831, in St. Stephen’s Church, Middlebury, Vermont, the Rev. Silas A. Crane, 
Deacon, was admitted to the Holy Order of Priests. 
7 CONSECRATION OF 
+ .. By the Right Rev. Dr. B. T. Onderdonk, Bi 
» Pompey, Onondaga County, N. Y. August 31; 
of Fayetteville, N. ¥. S@pt. 1, 1831. 
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New- York.—Christ Church, 
the new Church in the village 
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r in P. E, Church. 
6. Twenty-t 

9. Pinckne 


10. Day of Fasting 
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Juvenile Society. 












